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ADVOCATE OF PEACE, NO. X. 



CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 

FOR THE 

PEACEFUL ADJUSTMENT 

OF 

ALL INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 



I. War not Remediless. 

The evils of war, though admitted by all, are fully understood by 
none. Its waste of property ; its havoc of human life ; its desolation of 
whole empires ; its baleful influence on agriculture, commerce and man- 
ufactures, on the arts and sciences, on liberty and learning, on morals and 
religion, on the happiness of individuals, and the prosperity of nations, 
on the chief interests of mankind for time and eternity; — all these well 
nigh bid defiance to calculation or conception. No created mind can 
tell the sum total of evils occasioned by war to our race for two worlds. 
It has ever been their worst foe ; and too truly did Voltaire aver, that 
' all the vices of all ages and places put together, would never come up 
to the mischiefs and enormities of a single campaign.' 

Well may we wonder that- mankind should have slumbered so long 
over such a scourge ; but they have at last waked in some degree from 
the lethargy of five thousand years. The late wars of Europe, requiring 
barely for their support nearly $15,000,000,000, and destroying no less 
than !),000,000 lives, convulsing a continent, and alarming the world, 
forced even despots and warriors to pause in their favorite work of 
blood, and roused philanthropists in both hemispheres to inquire in ear- 
nest if the sword must thus devour forever. 

This mighty reform is only just begun ; but already have we reached 
results vastly important, and prospects still more cheering. For more 
than twenty years has the general peace of Christendom been pre- 
served ; and during this period a very marked change has come over its 
views and its policy. A new spirit pervades more or less its leading 
jabinets ; negociation, or amicable reference, is actually taking the 
iiace of the sword as the arbiter of national disputes ; and there is now 
n growing disposition to believe, that nations, like individuals, can, if 
.hey choose, live in constant amity. 

On this point there is no valid reason for doubt ; and a little reflection 
must convince every one, that war, like every other wrong custom, may 
oe abolished by the right use of appropriate means. Its continuance 
depends entirely on the will of men. It exists solely because they 
choose it ; and, whenever that choice shall be changed, the practice 
must of necessity come to an end at once, and forever. It is a foul libel 
on mankind to suppose, that their war-sentiments cannot even by the 
gospel be changed into a permanent, universal preference of peace. 
There is nothing in their passions or habits ; nothing in the structure of 
society or government ; nothing in the nature, long continuance, and deep 
inveteracy of this custom ; nothing in all the influences which have for 
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ages been accumulating in its support ; nothing in the past history, the 
present condition, or the future prospects of our race, to forbid the hope 
of its entire abolition. Customs scarcely less inveterate, have already 
been put under the ban of the civilized world ; and the history of ordeals 
and judicial combats, of witchcraft, knight errantry, and the slave-trade, 
fully illustrates the possibility of abolishing war. The work of its utter 
extinction is even now more than half accomplished by stripping it of 
its worst primitive features, and arraying public opinion against it as an 
evil to be endured only from the supposition of its occasional necessity. 
Even this impression, the last entrenchment of the custom, will soon be 
removed by showing that substitutes might be found more effectual for 
all purposes of protection and redress. Certain kinds of war have ac- 
tually been abolished ; and similar means would ere-long bring national 
wars to an end. Causes sufficient for this purpose, but too numerous to 
be mentioned here, are now at work through the world ; and the promises 
of God in his word, conspiring with the rapid developments of his 
providence, expressly assure us of an era when ' nation shall no longer 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.' 

Do you ask how this glorious result is to be reached ? Come it must 
and will, whether we can foresee the process or not ; but it were easy to 
specify a variety of ways in which nations might, if they would, adjust 
all their difficulties without a resort to the sword. Negotiation, occasional 
mediation, special references, a congress of nations as a standing um- 
pire in all their disputes ; — here are methods amply sufficient, if rightly 
used, to supersede in every case the alleged necessity of war, and thus 
undermine the whole war-system. They all proceed on two very sim- 
ple principles, — one, that of peaceful agreement between the parties 
without foreign aid ; the other, that of amicable reference to a third 
party. Mediation and arbitration are only different modes of reference; 
and a congress of nations, like our statute-books and civil courts, would 
merely embody both principles in a permanent form. 

II. Plan or the proposed Congress. 

We shall not give here the details of a plan for a congress of na- 
tions ; for we are not sticklers for any particular plan or name, but 
merely propose to incorporate the grand principle of reference in some 
standing tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of all international diffi- 
culties. How it shall be constituted or controlled ; what shall be the 
number or the qualifications of its members ; in what way, or for what 
term, they shall be chosen ; whether the states associated shall each 
send an equal number of delegates, or, if not, on what principle the 
representation shall be regulated ; what shall be the form of the tribunal, 
its rules of procedure, and the length or frequency of its sessions ; all 
such points must be left for time and trial to determine, and would very 
easily be settled by men fully bent on carrying into effect any plan of 
the kind. A right purpose would soon find a feasible way ; and, wishing 
merely to start and guide inquiry concerning such a tribunal, we will 
give only a few of its outlines : 

1. The character of its members would of course be preeminent ; all 
master-spirits. The lawgiver of nations, the judge between cabinets 
and courts, kings and emperors, it would be the most august tribunal on 
earth ; a seat in it might come ere-long to be regarded as the climax 
of human ambition ; every state would desire to be represented by its 
purest and ablest men ; and thus would it soon become far more than 
the senate of Rome, or the Areopagus of Athens, the admiration of the 
world. What a constellation of worthies, culled from all Christendom ! 
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Prussia would send her Hardenbergs ; Switzerland, her Sellons ; France, 
her Poys, and Neckars, and Periers ; America, her Franklins, her Jef- 
fersons, and her Marshalls ; England, her Blackstones and Burkes, her 
Pitts, Broughams and Cannings. 

2. Its powers should be legislative and judicial. It should be both a 
congress and a court — a congress of legislators to determine unsettled 
points of international law, and a court of judges to carry that law into 
effect, and adjudicate all cases of dispute brought before it by any of 
its constituents. 

3. Its jurisdiction should extend only to matters connected with 
the intercourse of nations ; and no case should come before it except by 
consent and choice of parties. Its decisions should be final, and pre- 
clude by mutual agreement all right of appealing to any further means 
of adjustment, except a new hearing, or an amicable consultation. 

4. Its decrees should be merely advisory. Whether legislative or ju- 
dicial, they should bind no party without his consent, and depend for 
their success entirely on the high repute of the tribunal, on the obvious 
equity of its decisions, and the strong tide of public opinion in their 
favor. It should act as a diet of ambassadors to mature terms for the 
ratification of their respective constituents, or as a board of referees 
whose arbitrement the parties would still be at liberty to accept or 
reject 

5. Its sanctions should never include or involve a resort to the sword. 
Its decrees should be enforced only by moral or peaceful means. Penal- 
ties there might be ; but they should all be pacific, and consist in the 
recoil of public opinion, in the withdrawal of friendly intercourse, or the 
curtailment of commercial privileges. 

These outlines should be constantly borne in mind ; for they obviate 
most of the objections hitherto brought against the project for a congress 
of nations, and would at least render such a tribunal perfectly harmless. 
If it did no good, it certainly could do no evil. 

III. The various Objects or a Congress of Nations. 

The importance of such a tribunal must be obvious from the scope of 
its design, and the variety of its duties. Though proposed mainly in the 
hope of preserving the peace of Christendom, this purpose, however 
prominent and sublime, is only one among the multitude of its appro- 
priate objects. It would be not only the peace-maker of nations, but the 
regulator of their entire intercourse, and the guardian of all their common 
interests. It would perform for the kingdoms associated no small part 
of the services that our own Congress does for the different members 
of our republic, and would thus have three distinct departments of duty — 
to settle and complete the law of nations, to adjust all disputes between 
them without an appeal to the sword, and direct their intercourse and com- 
bined energies in ways best adapted to the improvement, prosperity and 
happiness of the whole human race. 

Few are aware how unsettled and imperfect is the present law of na- 
tions. We have in truth no such law ; and what passes under the name, 
is of recent origin, and insufficient authority. This code, scarcely re- 
cognized at all by Greece or Rome, and little heeded or known in 
Christendom itself till after the Reformation, owes more to Grotius than 
to all other writers put together. He was its grand architect. He 
found it a chaos of clashing precedents and principles ; but his learning, 
and his powers of analysis and combination, reduced its heterogeneous 
materials to a system which has won universal admiration, and exerted 
a benign influence over the intercourse of all civilized nations. Still 
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neither Grotms nor his commentators have furnished a code of interna- 
tional law. They possessed not the requisite authority, and have given 
us only a compilation of precedents, opinions and arguments. It is the 
work, not of legislators, but of scholars ; no law-making power was ever 
concerned in enacting any of its statutes ; and all its authority has re- 
sulted from the deference spontaneously paid to the genius, erudition 
and wisdom of its compilers. It is not law, but argument ; not decrees, 
but rules; not a code, but a treatise ; and the nations are at liberty, ex- 
cept from the force of custom and public opinion, to adopt or reject it 
as they please. A code of international law is still a desideratum ; to 
supply this deficiency would be one of the first and highest duties of 
the tribunal we propose; and a mere glance at the subjects which 
would thus come before it, must suffice to show its necessity and vast 
importance. 

1. Articles contraband of war. On this point the opinions of writers, 
the decisions of courts, and the practice of nations, have been extremely 
variant ; and this diversity or collision has been a prolific source of ir- 
ritation, disputes and wars. Each party condemns as contraband nearly 
every thing it pleases ; and hence have come not only vast losses to 
commerce, but fierce and bloody conflicts. The door is open to almost 
interminable disputes ; and the paltriest articles of trade have thus be- 
come bones of protracted contention between some of the first states in 
Christendom. 

2. The rights and rules of blockade. The law of nations is also very 
loose on this subject ; the practice of belligerents has taken a still wider 
license ; and the exigencies of the case call aloud for some means to 
prevent the repetition of such outrages. Some writers have questioned 
the propriety, under any circumstances, of blockade against neutrals ; 
but, right or wrong, it ought certainly to be restrained from that im- 
mense sweep of mischief to which it has so often aspired in modern 
times. All the ports of a nation, most of those skirting an entire conti- 
nent, have, by a mere stroke of the pen, been closed against all neutral 
vessels ; and an English admiral, in the late war between Great Britain 
and ourselves, declared our whole coast, two thousand miles in extent, 
under blockade, without a tenth, if a twentieth part of the ships requisite 
to enforce such a blockade. The evils were immense. 

3. Protection of neutral commerce. Shall neutrals have free intercourse 
between belligerents ? Shall a neutral flag protect whatever it covers ? 
Shall free ships make free goods, and all the rights of peaceful nations 
be respected during a war between their neighbors ? Establish this point, 
and you wrest from the hand of war one of its chief firebrands of de- 
struction. 

4. Security of private property in war. Such property on land is now 
secured ; but shall the same guaranty be extended to the ocean ? Shall 
the law of nations spread its broad aegis over the property of non-combat- 
ants in all circumstances ? Shall no more letters of marque and reprisal 
be allowed ? Shall this practice of legalized piracy be utterly abolished, 
and commerce be left, alike in peace and war, to traverse every sea, and 
barter its commodities in every port, safe from the attacks of privateers 
or of public ships ? A consummation incalculably important to the com- 
merce and prosperity of the whole world. It would strip war of more 
than half its remaining pecuniary evils, and hasten its entire abolition. 

5. Right of search and impressment. This right, boldly claimed by 
some nations, is resolutely denied by others ; and this collision of views 
and practice must be a fruitful source of strife. Here was the main cause 
of our last war with England ; but the point, left at the close of that war 
just where it was before, still remains a magazine of mischief ready to be 
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kindled by a spark into such an explosion as would convulse each nation to 
its centre, and cover its fairest fields with carnage and devastation. 

6. Protection of non-combatants. A part of these are already protected ; 
but shall the life of them all be held sacred alike on land and sea ? Shall 
none but persons employed by government to fight, be liable to attack 
or harm in the bloody strife of nations ? Gain this point, and you pluck 
from the scorpion of war its deadliest sting. 

7. Property in navigable waters. Here is a vast nursery of disputes 
and conflicts. Men contend only for their interests ; and nations have in 
the ocean, in navigable lakes, bays and rivers, in the pearl and the her- 
ring, the cod and the whale fisheries, too large a stake to relinquish them 
without a struggle. Shall every nation then have, in a time of peace, 
equal access to these sources of convenience, wealth and power ? A right 
decision of this single question would give a new impulse to the commerce 
of the world. 

8. The armed interposition of one nation in the domestic affairs of another. 
The assumption of such a right would endanger the peace, liberty and 
independence of states ; and yet it has been claimed and exercised even 
in some instances of recent date ; nor can it ever be wrested forever from 
the grasp of jealous, reckless despots without a general confederacy of 
nations to guard the rights of all, to protect the weak against the strong, 
and dispense justice on every side with an impartial hand. 

9. Right of interference with a nation at war. May troops be raised in 
one country to fight against another, without violating the laws of neu- 
trality ? Was the part taken by some of our own citizens in the troubles 
of Canada, or the war of Texas, an infringement of our amicable relations 
with England or Mexico ? This shameful, savage practice has for ages 
prevailed more or less throughout Christendom. English officers have in 
India raised considerable armies on purpose to fight for pay ; English 
admirals and American commodores have sold their services to other na- 
tions in the trade of human butchery ; whole regiments have gone from 
England to engage in the civil broils of the Peninsula ; and there is scarce 
a country in Europe that has not occasionally furnished mercenaries for 
foreign wars. 

10. Other meliorations of war. Those already made, have divested 
it of more than half its former atrocities and horrors ; but many others 
still remain, and call for a general agreement of civilized nations to dis- 
card them all forever. 

11. Measures for the entire extinction of war. This would be the grand 
aim of such a congress as we propose ; but a result so mighty and glo- 
rious, can be reached only by a gradual process. A resort to arms should 
be allowed, if at all, in less than a tithe of its past or present cases ; ample 
means should be provided even in such cases for a peaceful adjustment 
of the dispute; the conflict, if inevitable, should still be, like ancient 
wagers of battle, under the strictest regulations to check its tendencies to 
unnecessary mischief; and the grand provocative to war, found in standing 
armies, and other military preparations, should be removed, as far and as 
fast as possible, by a reduction of all such establishments through the 
civilized world. The alleged necessity of them is deplored by all as a 
most enormous evil ; but no nation dares to reduce its own establishment 
without an assurance that all the rest will do the same. This difficulty 
would be met at once by a congress of nations ; one of its earliest acts 
would probably be to propose a simultaneous, proportionate reduction of 
all standing armies ; and this process could easily and speedily be carried 
so far as to leave a force barely sufficient for the preservation of internal 
order and peace. 

13. A vast variety of other subjects would come before a congress 
1* 
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of nations — the settlement of national boundaries ; — the regulation of 
cartels, and flags of truce; — the rules and rates of salvage; — the 
improvement and expansion of commerce ; — the adoption of some com- 
mon standard of weights and measures; — the interpretation of treaties 
by definite and established rules ; — the naturalization of foreigners, and 
the transfer of their allegiance; — the determination of what shall be 
deemed the inalienable rights of man, such as life, liberty of conscience, 
and the use of his own powers ; — the reconcilement of laws that come into 
conflict in the intercourse of nations, such as those respecting contracts, 
majority, evidence, and the law of domicil ; — improvements in various 
parts of the international code ; — measures in common for the relief of 
nations, as in the case of Greece, or the Cape de Verd Islands, and for 
the suppression or punishment of such practices as torture, infanticide, 
human sacrifices, the slave-trade, and similar outrages upon humanity. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on any of these points ; but an 
example or two may suffice to illustrate their importance. A man is le- 
gally of age in the United States at twenty-one, but in France not till 
twenty-five ; and consequently should a Frenchman, only twenty -one years 
old, purchase goods in this country, he would not be bound in law by the 
bargain, because deemed incapable of making such a contract A man, 
making his will according to our laws, but not in accordance with those 
of Holland, would, by removing to that country, and dying there without 
any change in the instrument, render it null and void. In the same way 
might a marriage contract be nullified, and a man's whole family be dis- 
inherited and disgraced. 

These brief hints are amply sufficient to prove the necessity of some 
international tribunal. Its vast importance is admitted by all ; but not a 
few well-wishers to the project doubt both its feasibility and its efficacy. 
These are the main points, the hinges of the whole subject, and deserve 
a more extended and thorough discussion than we can now give them. 

IV. Possibility of a Congress of Nations. 

There is certainly no impossibility inherent in the nature of our project. 
Nations can, if they choose, establish such a tribunal ; and the only ques- 
tion is, whether they can be induced to do so. Can they be made to see 
its vast importance, its absolute necessity to their highest welfare ? Can 
they be brought into the requisite degree of concert ? Will they ever 
consent to come into such a confederacy ? 

A partial answer to these questions might be inferred from the obvious 
necessity of a congress of nations. The deficiencies of their present 
code can never be supplied, the evils now incident to their intercourse 
never be remedied, and their highest welfare, or their perfect safety se- 
cured, without some tribunal of the kind as their acknowledged lawgiver 
and judge. No treatises on the law of nations, no decisions of admiralty 
courts, no treaty stipulations, no rectitude, capacity or vigilance of 
rulers, no degree of intelligence or honesty among the people, no force of 
custom or public opinion, can ever meet all the exigencies of the case, 
and thus supersede the necessity of an international tribunal for the various 
and vastly important purposes already suggested. Can such a chasm in 
the wants of the world never be filled 7 

We find a bright augury for our cause in the general progress of society. 
The genius of universal reform or improvement is abroad. The whole 
age is instinct with new life, and power, and impulse. The world is all 
awake and astir. Its intellect is on the stretch for new discoveries, in- 
ventions and improvements. Onward is the watchword ; and every thing 
that has wings, is spreading them for a wider range, and a loftier flight. 
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Art, and science, and manufactures, and commerce, and agriculture, and 
every department of human effort, are catching the inspiration of the age. 
What enterprises of philanthropy ! What plans of reform in education, 
society and government ! How much has already been gained, how much 
more in certain prospect, for the welfare of mankind ! — And will this 
spirit of the age never reach the great subject of international law and 
intercourse ? While hewing down forests, and converting entire provinces 
into gardens ; while intersecting almost every land with canals and rail- 
roads ; while making a thousand applications of steam-power to manufac- 
tures and commerce ; while remodelling entire systems of science and 
philosophy, of education and government ; while combining high and low, 
rich and poor, old and young, in successful efforts to supply every hamlet 
in Christendom with the word of life, to send the gospel through the world, 
and to crush intemperance, and slavery, and the slave-trade ; will such a 
spirit pause before accomplishing a task so needful as that of a code and 
court of nations ? 

Mark especially the increase of popular power. Knowledge is powei 5 
and this mighty engine is fast going into the hands of every man in Chris- 
tendom, and giving him an influence over the destinies of the world. 
Even despots are beginning to educate their subjects, and legitimacy is 
sheltering itself under the wing of the schoolmaster. The press, like the 
sun in the heavens, is pouring a flood of light on the mass of common 
minds, and revealing to them their rights and prerogatives. The power 
of the world is passing into their hands ; and ere-long will they wield 
it, not to gratify war-loving despots, but to subserve their own interests 
by preserving peace, and promoting agriculture, commerce and the arts. 
And cannot the people be brought to favor such a project as ours ? 
Most certainly; and, if so, its ultimate success is beyond a doubt. 

Observe still more especially the influence of popular opinion on the 
conduct of rulers. The people are coming to be courted even by empe- 
rors and autocrats as the real depositaries of power ; their wishes, per- 
haps not in form, but in fact, are now consulted ; and no cabinet in Chris- 
tendom dares to contravene a general and decided expression of their 
will. Monarchy, aristocracy, all the cherished forms of legitimacy, may 
still remain ; but they will be, in the spirit of our own government, only 
different modes of serving the people, whose fiat must one day become 
law to the whole civilized world. Give us the people ; and we are sure, 
sooner or later, of our cause. 

But mark, also, the special direction of the popular mind. It is busy 
with what most immediately concerns its own interests. It is looking 
into government, detecting its hoary abuses, and calling aloud for reform. 
It is forcing old opinions, usages and institutions through the ordeal of its 
own scrutiny and judgment. Like Samson grasping the pillars of Gaza, 
it is laying its brawny hands on the great principles of government, and 
demanding reform or demolition. One or the other must come; and the 
final result of this popular interference with the government of states, 
and the intercourse of nations, will doubtless facilitate the establishment 
of some international tribunal as the guardian of popular rights, and pro- 
moter of the general weal. 

But the changes of public opinion concerning war tend still more directly 
and strongly to such a consummation. These changes have been rapid 
and great. Once the right of war was questioned by few, if any ; now 
its lawfulness is boldly denied by large and growing numbers. Once 
philosophers commended it, statesmen applauded it, and men of letters 
made it the chief theme of their eulogies ; now they all unite in execra- 
ting it as a mass of abominations and woes, to be tolerated only as a dire 
necessity. Once it was deemed the pastime of master-spirits, the sole 
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pathway to glory ; now it is fast coming to be held in universal contempt 
and abhorrence as fit only for brutes or fiends. Once it formed the main 
business of nations ; now it is professedly their chief aim to avoid it 
Once it was their only theatre of competition ; now the scene is changed 
to manufactures, commerce, and other sources of improvement and com- 
fort, wealth and power. Public opinion on this subject is rapidly changing 
in many other respects. The time-hallowed delusions of war are vanish- 
ing ; its strange and guilty spell is losing its hold of five thousand years 
upon the popular mind ; men begin to reflect on its incalculable waste 
of blood and treasure, on the fearful accumulation of its crimes and its 
woes ; its evils will ere-long tell on the ballot-box to the sore dismay of 
all war-making aspirants after place and power ; and if the custom can 
be superseded, the people will soon demand that it shall be, and will 
thus hasten the adoption of some scheme like the one we propose, that 
shall put an end to its horrors forever. 

There is even now a strong and growing predisposition in favor of such 
a scheme. It is already a favorite. Every body hails the proposal as a 
magnificent conception ; even the skeptic deems it a glorious dream of 
philanthropy ; and all profess themselves anxious to see it realized, if it 
can be, in the permanent peace and amity of the civilized world. The 
current of the age is setting towards it in a gulf-stream. The pursuits, 
the habits, the sympathies of nearly all Christendom encourage it, invite 
it, demand it ; nor can the general mind ever be put to rest without it. 
Come it must ; and the only question is, how soon ? 

Mark, also, the degree of actual preparation for such a tribunal. The 
age even now is well nigh ripe for it. The intercourse of civilized nations 
by travel and commerce, by enterprises of benevolence, and interchanges 
of art, and science, and literature, has woven their sympathies, habits 
and interests into the web of a vast and glorious brotherhood. They 
form one community, one great family. Christendom has already be- 
come, in many important respects, a confederacy of nations ; and, sooner 
or later, they must have a common tribunal to regulate their intercourse 
without the sword, and to watch over their common interests. They 
deeply need it now ; and they might come at once under its supervision 
with little or no violence to their present habits ; for the frequent resort 
of late to mediation, arbitration, and other pacific expedients for the ad- 
justment of their difficulties, has paved the way for the speedy establish- 
ment of a congress embracing all Christendom. 

Review, likewise, the history of international law and intercourse. 
Trace its progress from the earliest times through Egyptians and Persians, 
through Greeks and Romans, through the chaos of* the dark ages, through 
the confederacies, and leagues, and diplomacies of later periods, down to 
the arbitraments and congresses of the last century or two ; and you will 
find ourselves drifted already to the very brink of this final improvement 
in the law of nations. Only one breeze more, and we reach the port. 

To the same conclusion would a review of consolidated governments 
lead us. If we go back to patriarchal ages, and observe how families 
expanded into tribes, how tribes were formed into petty states like the 
twelve hundred in ancient Italy, how such states were at length combined 
into large kingdoms like those of modern Europe, we shall see that only 
one step more in this process of fifty centuries is required for a general 
confederacy of Christendom under a common congress and court. Such 
a result, however sublime and momentous, would be only the extension 
of an old and well-established principle. It would merely be pushing 
the car of improvement a little farther on the same track of ages. It 
would only do for large communities or states what has been done a 
thousand times over for smaller ones. 
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All the materials, indeed, are ready for the edifice. We need no new- 
principles ; only an application of those which have been for ages at 
work in every well-regulated government on earth. Trace the grada- 
tions of civil courts from the justice's bench through the court of com- 
mon pleas, and the supreme court of a state, up to the judiciary of the 
United States ; and you will perceive that we can go no farther without 
reaching a high court of nations. The whole art of government must 
either stop here forever, or come, sooner or later, to this glorious result, 
this climax of political improvements. 

Our views might all be confirmed by a glance at the history of similar 
plans and efforts. The scheme of Henry IV. of France, substantially 
repeated by St. Pierre and William Penu, received from the leading 
cabinets of Europe a degree of favor that encourages the hope of ultimate 
success in this grand project for a world's pacification. We might also 
refer to the far-famed Councils of Greece, to the alliances of the middle 
ages, to the League of the Hanseatic towns, to the Diet of Switzerland, 
to the confederacy of our own States. We have no space for a minute 
account of these ; but the simple fact of their existence goes far to prove 
the possibility of uniting all Christendom in a similar league. If the 
Amphictyonic Council in Greece could for fifteen centuries regulate the 
intercourse of its associated states, and prevent a vast multitude of wars 
between them ; if a hundred independent cities in the heart of Europe 
could be held together for ages by the Hanseatic League ; if our own 
States, composed of refugees from oppression in every quarter of the old 
world, could be amalgamated so perfectly under a general government 
that guards the interests of all without destroying the internal sove- 
reignty of any one ; if the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, differing 
in character and government, in manners, language and religion, could, 
by a simple diet of ambassadors, be kept in almost uninterrupted peace 
for more than five hundred years ; is there no possibility of bringing 
all Christendom into a similar confederacy ? 

V. Efficacy of a Congress of Nations. 

Such a tribunal might well be expected to accomplish in a good de- 
gree all the objects heretofore specified ; but we shall now consider 
merely its influence in preserving peace, and endeavor to prove, both 
from history, and the nature of the case, its probable efficacy for such a 
purpose. 

1. From history. The experiment has already been made in a vari- 
ety of ancient and modern cases ; and the general result fully justifies 
the belief, that such a tribunal as we propose, would eventually put an 
end forever to the wars of Christendom. The Amphictyonic Council of 
Greece, composed of delegates from each of its states, and empowered 
to examine and decide all their disputes, did much to preserve peace 
between them for a long series of ages ; and, though unable, in times so 
barbarous and warlike, to keep the sword continually in its scabbard, 
still it must have saved oceans of blood. The Achaean League did the 
same, and was often solicited even by foreign nations to act as the ar- 
biter of their disputes. We might also quote almost every government 
in Europe as a virtual illustration of this principle ; for Austria, France, 
Great Britain, all the leading states of Christendom, kept for the most 
part in domestic peace for centuries, are each a cluster of small tribes 
or baronies so long associated under one head as to have lost in some 
cases their original distinctions as independent principalities. Austria 
and Great Britain are obvious, striking examples ; and the fact that the 
three kingdoms of the latter, and the numerous principalities of the for- 
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mer, are preserved in amity by the general government common to them 
all, goes far to prove the efficacy of our principle. This principle has 
likewise kept peace between our own states for more than sixty years, 
(1838), and between the confederated cantons of Switzerland for more 
than five centuries. Even the occasional congresses or conferences, so 
frequently held during the last two centuries between the leading powers 
of Europe as to average one every four years, have seldom failed either 
to preserve or restore peace. Not that they have always been com- 
pletely successful ; but they have fully evinced the efficacy of the prin- 
ciple, and added strong confirmation to the hope of an eventual confed- 
eracy of all Christendom under a congress or court that shall keep its 
members in constant and perpetual peace. If experiments so partial, 
and under circumstances comparatively so unfavorable, have still ac- 
complished so much even for pagan or half-christianized nations, what 
may we not expect l>om a tribunal perfect as the highest wisdom of 
modern times can make it, cheerfully recognized by the whole civilized 
world, and enforced by a strong, universal, omnipresent public opinion? 

2. From the nature of the ease. Such a tribunal would either produce 
or imply a state of public sentiment strongly favorable to the peaceful 
adjustment of all difficulties between nations. There would be a gen- 
eral, most decided aversion to the sword ; a feeling like that which made 
Franklin say, there never was a good war, or a bad peace ; a willingness, 
a full determination to preserve peace at almost any sacrifice short of 
national destruction or dismemberment. Would not such sentiments 
alone, if universally prevalent, well nigh suffice to keep all Christendom 
in perpetual friendship and peace ? 

But a congress would remove the grand incentives to war. It would 
crush, or chain, or neutralize the war-spirit. It would make the war- 
rior's business odious like that of the hangman, and render it the chief 
glory of rulers, not to wage successful war, but to preserve unbroken, 
universal peace. It would give a new direction to the energies of all 
Christendom, and turn the ambition of princes and statesmen into peace- 
ful channels. It would sweep away the grand nurseries of war. It 
would supersede all war-establishments. It would eventually convert 
standing armies into handfuls of police-men, and leave war-ships to rot, 
arsenals to moulder, and fortifications to crumble into ruins. Here are 
the chief combustibles of war ; and, when these are all removed, it will 
be well nigh impossible to kindle its fires on any emergency. 

But such a congress would obviate nearly all the occasions of war. 
These are now found in points of national honor, in sudden bursts of 
passion among rulers, in occasional outrages of officers or citizens, in 
clashing views, customs or interests, in temporary misconceptions and 
animosities, in claims for redress denied or unduly delayed, in mutual 
jealousies, suspicions and fears. Most of these difficulties such a tri- 
bunal would either prevent, or easily settle ; and for the rest it would 
provide an antidote sufficient to supersede ninety-nine wars in a hundred. 

Nay ; would not this grand expedient suffice for the worst emergency 
possible to such a state of Christendom ? It would make nations, just 
like the members of a Christian church, cease to think of settling their 
disputes by arms. They could never draw the sword at the outset ; and 
the long delay occasioned by an appeal to the congress, and by subse- 
quent preparations for conflict, would give ample time for passion to cool, 
and reason to gain such an ascendancy as she seldom, if ever, had in any 
declaration of war by men. If the parties disliked the first decision, 
they might claim repeated hearings ; and every new trial would create 
new obstructions in the way of appealing to the sword. Such an appeal 
would draw down upon them universal displeasure ; they might be put, 
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as a species of temporary outlaws, under the ban of all Christendom, and 
excluded from both political and commercial intercourse; and such 
measures, enforced by the high authority of a court representing all civ- 
ilized nations, and venerated by the whole world for its integrity and 
wisdom, could hardly fail to hold back the most reckless from bloodshed. 

VI. Objections. 

1. ' Christendom is unwilling to give up the war-system.' — If rulers are, 
the people are not ; and the results of the French Revolution made even 
the sturdiest despots anxious for peace as their only security. All Eu- 
rope, crushed beneath the enormous burdens of war, is even now panting 
for release from its evils. 

2. ' But nations would shrink from the expense.' — We cannot believe 
it ; for such a tribunal would cost scarcely a thousandth part of what the 
war-system does even in peace. England spent for war an average of 
more than one million of dollars every day for twenty years, and the war 
expenses of all Christendom cannot be less even in peace than two or 
three millions a day ; while a congress of one hundred members, even 
with a salary for each equal to that of our own president, would cost only 
two millions and a half, and a single million would support a congress 
of fifty members at a yearly compensation of $20,000, nearly sixty dol- 
lars a day ! 

3. ' But diversities of language, and religion, and manners, and gov- 
ernment, and pursuits, would surely defeat the project.' — None of these 
would oppose insuperable or very serious impediments to the slight de- 
gree of union required in such a confederacy. Not a few of them were 
overcome in the formation of our own general government ; and they 
were all found in the Diet of Switzerland, where each of the twenty -two 
cantons is internally as independent as any nation on earth, where the 
form of government varies from the purest democracy to the stiffest 
aristocracy, and where the people differ in language, manners and 
religion. 

4. ' But such a tribunal would be dangerous.' — To whom or what ? 
Would it trample on the weak ? Its first care would be to guard them 
against encroachment and abuse. Would it endanger liberty and popu- 
lar governments ? Called into existence by their voice, it would become 
of course a servant to their wishes, and a guardian of their rights and 
interests. Would it interfere with the domestic concerns of states ? It 
would form the surest check upon such interferences. Would it become 
a conclave of political intrigue, and serve only to embroil the nations ? 
History refutes the charge ; and the supposition is just as absurd as it 
would be to expect that ambassadors appointed to negociate peace, would 
only foment new wars. Would it become a tool in the hands of some 
future Alexander or Napoleon to subjugate all Christendom ? Such 
monsters are the offspring only of war; and the peaceful policy insepa- 
rable from a congress of nations, would put an end forever to the whole 
brood. By what process could such a tribunal be thus perverted ? With 
no fleets or armies at their command, with no offices of emolument or 
honor to bestow, with no right to touch any subject not submitted to 
them by their constituents, how could such a body become an engine of 
conquest, tyranny and blood ? 

5. ' But the congress, after all, would be powerless.' — Why ? Because 
it would wear no crown, wield no sword, hold no purse ? Such logic 
mistakes the age. Opinion is now the mistress of the world. Her voice 
could light or quench the fires of a thousand battle-fields. It changed 
the government of France in a day, and reformed the parliament of Eng- 
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land without bloodshed. It made us free. It once marshalled all Europe 
in the crusades. It called up the demon spirits of the French Revolution, 
and sent hurricane after hurricane of war howling in wrath over the fair- 
est portions of Christendom. All this it has done ; and, when embodied 
in the grand Areopagus of the world, would it then be powerless ? 

VII. Steps tor the Formation or an international Congress. 

Such a tribunal will of course be the work of time and extended con- 
cert. The train is already started ; but we must pass through a long 
process to the final consummation. The frequency of national intercourse, 
and the peaceful methods of negociation, and of reference in its various 
forms, for the settlement of national disputes, are rapidly preparing the 
way for such a result, but can never reach it without the use of special, 
appropriate means. 

We must first rouse the people to demand some such expedient. Ru- 
lers can find one, if they will ; but they never will, till driven to it by a 
voice from the people like that of many waters. We must spread before 
the community a flood of light on this subject ; we must paint before them, 
in burning colors, the guilt and the evils of war ; we must show them how 
easily those at the helm of government could avoid it, if they would ; we 
must make them resolve not to bear this mass of gratuitous mischief and 
misery any longer, but insist on some device for the permanent peace of 
Christendom. 

Thus roused, let millions pour their united voices upon the ear of parlia- 
ments, congresses and cabinets, till statesmen shall be constrained to take 
hold of the work in earnest, and push it onward to its full consummation. 
Let some Burke or Brougham, some Franklin or Jefferson, grasp the 
grand idea, and hold it up before his own nation till it comes, like the 
sun in the firmament, to fill the whole hemisphere of their vision ; let 
the government of England, France or America adopt the project as its 
own, and commission some of its first minds to press it upon the attention 
of other governments ; let the process go on till a call, loud as the long- 
ings of a crushed and bleeding world for relief from the woes of war, 
shall come forth to summon the wisdom of all Christendom to a consulta- 
tion of peace, amity and love. This done, the result would be certain ; 
for the smaller states would rush for safety to the sheltering wings of 
such a confederacy, nor would even priest-ridden Spain, or surly 
Austria, or semi-barbarous Russia, long stand aloof and brave the scorn 
of a world. 

The work is begun ; and we would urge every lover of his kind or his 
country to lend it his aid. Petitions for the object have already been 
presented to the British Parliament ; the attention of our own Congress, 
and several legislatures, has been called to the subject; the project is now 
before the nation and the world with fair omens of success ; and fain 
would we call upon all ministers of peace, upon all churches of the Prince 
of Peace, upon all teachers in Christian seminaries of learning, upon all 
editors as the lawgivers or guardians of public opinion, upon all persons 
in place and power, upon every one that has a tongue, a pen or a purse 
for any cause of philanthropy, to cooperate in an enterprise fraught with 
so many blessings to mankind through all coming time. 
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